The “Turner Theories” and the South’ 


By AvEeRY CRAVEN 


“Each age tries to form its own conception of the past.”? According 
to its own standards it selects and emphasizes. From what seems to be 
significant it writes its history. But time alters historical values. That 
which impresses one generation as important may not seem so to the 
next. That which explains clearly to one group of men the course of 
events may appear to a later group to be entirely inadequate. History is, 
therefore, never fixed. It is never final. 

A generation ago (1893) Frederick Jackson Turner arose in emphatic 
protest against the interpretation of American history which predeces- 
sors had handed down, and which his instructors at Johns Hopkins still 
accepted. It emphasized the germ theory of politics and held that Amer- 
ican institutions were but a continuation of European beginnings. Tur- 
ner, fresh from Wisconsin where he had seen the last stages of the fron- 
tier pass into modern complexity, felt that this did not explain facts as 
he knew them. He was confident that European institutions and prac- 
tices, forced constantly to adjust themselves to new physical environ- 
ments in the American West, were altered to some degree and became 
less European and more American.’ Perhaps also he was lifting a West- 
ern voice, along with Populist and farmer, who in the early 1890's felt 
themselves neglected, the term “businessman” too narrowly defined, and 

1This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association in 
New Orleans, November 3, 1938. It was subtitled: “To what extent do the theories and 
studies of Frederick Jackson Turner constitute a true interpretation of the development of 
the South?” 


2 The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner (Madison, Wis., 1938), 52. 
Frederick J. Turner to Carl Becker, December 16, 1925 (Huntington Library). 
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the interest of those in power too much centered on Eastern industrial- 
ists. The West, in general, was in a protesting mood.* 

At any rate, the Turner suggestion took hold. A few staid historians 
on the Atlantic coast went their way quite untouched. Turner never 
won more than footnote recognition from some of them. But in the 
West, where state universities were beginning to expand at an unheard 
of rate, the approach he offered carried conviction in line with things 
still to be observed. American history began to be “‘reinterpreted and 
re-written because of him.” For the next forty years, as one scholar has 
said, he ‘‘so completely dominated American historical writing that 
hardly a single production in all that time . . . failed to show the 
marks of his influence.’® 

But times have changed and with them our tastes in historical inter- 
pretation. The revisionists have fallen on Turner. One of them sol- 
emnly tells us that Turner’s influence has been all to the bad; that he 
turned the eyes of the historians toward the frontier when they should 
have been fixed upon Europe and the international situations of which 
we were soon to be so much a part. Turner talked of sectional cleav- 
age and interests when he should have emphasized the far more impor- 
tant class conflict, which is, as anyone should know, the really impor- 
tant division in American life. This critic speaks of Turner’s work as 
an “extraordinary collection of learning . . . quite worthless.’”* 

Most of these criticisms and of others which have been offered are 
based on the assumption that Turner intended to present a very clear 
and exact theory of American history and that this theory presumed to 
offer “‘a true and complete interpretation” of the development of the 
United States and of different sections in the United States. If the as- 
sumptions be correct, no one should be surprised that the modern his- 
torian, with his keener appreciation of the complexity of human affairs, 
has come to question the value of Turner’s work. Most certainly in a 

* Avery Craven, “Frederick Jackson Turner,” in William T. Hutchinson (ed.), Marcus 
W. Jernegan'Essays in American Historiography (Chicago, 1937), 252-70. 

5 Merle E. Curti, in Stuart A. Rice (ed.) Methods in Social Science (Chicago, 1931), 


367; Louis M. Hacker, in the Nation (New York, 1865-), CXX XVII (1933), 108. 
® Hacker, in the Nation, CKXXVH, 108-10. 
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field like that of the South, where most of the scholarly research has 
been done since Turner wrote and where revision is the order of the 
day, a careful restatement of the “frontier thesis” and a revaluation of 
its application is in order. 

The best statement of Turner’s “theories,” I presume, is to be found 
in the essay entitled ““The Significance of the Frontier in American His- 
tory.” Turner later made some slight alterations in the views there 
expressed and changed the emphasis somewhat, but the original state- 
ment was the one seized upon and ever adhered to by ‘‘followers”—a 
breed of pest by which Turner was unusually cursed—and given by 
them wide application and wider currency. 

The major assertions in this essay were to the effect that American 
history up to 1890 had been largely the history of the colonization of 
the West; that the ‘peculiarity of American institutions” was “the fact 
that they had been compelled to adapt themselves to the changes of an 
expanding people” who entered a succession of wildernesses and at- 
tempted to transform them into urban complexity." Because the point 
of most pronounced change, through the interaction of men and insti- 
tutions and environment on each other, was on the outer edge of ad- 
vance, Turner centered attention there. He called it ‘‘the frontier’ and 
said that the significant thing about it was the fact that it lay “at the 
hither edge of free land.’’* But he was evidently using the term very 
loosely, for he later spoke of an Indian and hunter stage, of traders and 
herdsmen, of exploitive single-crop farmers, and called the thing he was 
talking about ‘‘a process’ not unlike that through which the human 
race had passed in its long journey upward from savagery to factories.” 

He described the various types of frontiers and their modes of ad- 
vance and then turned to the results produced by the process on men 
and institutions. What were the effects of being ever in motion, always 
readjusting to a new environment? What was added to or subtracted 
from the European peoples and practices by being planted on the East- 
ern seaboard and then pushed steadily westward for three centuries? 

7 Frederick J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 2. 


8 Ibid, 3. 
9 Ibid., 11. 
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Turner’s answer was unquestionably intended to be both broad and 
general. Yet it had, unfortunately, to deal with specific qualities and 
characteristics. He believed that successive returns to the primitive and 
the forced readjustments to new environments caused men and institu- 
tions to be better fitted to the requirements of this continent. They 
were, in other words, Americanized.° That meant both the exaggera- 
tion of old traits and the addition of new ones. It might mean only a 
change in tone and temper. 

The first change, developed in a somewhat confused and vague fash- 
ion in Turner’s essay, had to do with Nationalism. As a mixing and 
melting pot the West blended different European groups into a ‘‘com- 
posite nationality.”** Local questions, such as slavery, became national 
through expansion. Trade became internal to a new degree, and do- 
mestic problems, such as land, internal improvements, and markets, 
tended to crowd aside those which dealt with foreign affairs. Even the 
Constitution was modified because Louisiana had to be purchased in the 
interests of Western men.” 

A second result had to do with that illusive thing called democracy. 
In this case it seems to have meant the increase of rugged individualism, 
as “fools” insisted on putting on their own coats for themselves, in the 
broadening of the franchise, and in a larger participation by common 
men in politics.** 

Lastly, the frontier tended to change the fiber and mental attitudes of 
men themselves, by adding a “coarseness and strength combined with 
acuteness and inquisitiveness,” a “‘practical, inventive turn of mind,” a 
“masterful grasp of material things,” and “a buoyancy and exuberance” 
of spirit born of freedom and opportunity.** 

In later writings something is said of the idealism engendered by the 
chance to begin over again in a constantly reshaping society. Much is 
made of the sectionalism which arose as different streams of population 

10 Ibid., 18. 

11 [bid., 22. 

12 Thid., 25. 


18 Tbid., 30. 
14 Tbid., 37. 
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occupied differing physical basins and as a new and more native order 
arose to contend with older ones. 

The general implication in this approach, as I see it, is that a new 
flavor, more American, was imparted to men and ways which expeti- 
enced this constant retrial on a succession of frontiers. Yet on closer 
examination, this flavor proves to be a very uncertain thing. The 
emerging American qualities turn out to be only a bundle of contra- 
dictions. The West bred nationalism and sectionalism at the same 
time; it encouraged rugged individualism and yet forced a new degree 
of co-operation if men were to survive its dangers; it made its people 
coarse and material in mind and turned them into dreamers and ideal- 
ists; it welcomed the innovator and forced a conservative conformity 
to existing practices upon those who would remain alive; it practiced 
democracy but tolerated slavery and set men to grasping for all the 
means to inequality. 

What are we to conclude from such contradictions? Either that Tur- 
ner had only a very vague conception of his own contribution or that 
he considered these effects of the frontier, on which so many scholars 
have seized as the sum and substance of “the Turner thesis,” as of no 
major importance. The conclusion is obvious. Turner believed that the 
process he was describing was the significant thing, not its effects on 
individuals and practices. Along that line it was only necessary to 
notice general drifts and to state them in general terms. Crosscurrents 
in the larger streams could be ignored. His emphasis was on change, 
not on specific changes. The approach was the important thing, not 
some exact pattern which might appear in its application. In fact, an 
exact pattern in all regions was not to be expected. The social and 
tacial groups and the cultural patterns which moved out from old cen- 
ters into the American Wests differed too greatly from each other. 
Those of New England or the Middle States differed as much from 
those of the South as did the environments into which they were thrust. 
The English groups carried different cultural patterns, such as home life 
or agricultural practices, from those of the German or Scotch-Irish who 
moved alongside of them. The West worked changes, sometimes great, 
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sometimes small, on each of these. But it was primarily a change in 
flavor, not in form, save as all became gradually “Americanized.” Fron- 
tiers differed. They did tend to develop a more or less common out- 
look and a few common practices, but differing cultural patterns still 
persisted. A Swedish settlement on the frontier differed from a Ger- 
man one; a timber frontier differed from a mining camp. Frontiers 
should be compared for greatest historical comprehension. In no other 
way could the influence of sectionalism in American history be properly 
understood, 

The basic facts which Turner suggested for a better understanding of 
American history were, therefore, first: that throughout the formative 
period the new Wests, with something of common needs and outlook, 
were the most typical and the most influential portions of the nation; 
and second: that Wests in turn became Easts, leaving the future to 
sectional and class conflicts which might produce quite another America 
showing the traces of frontier experiences only as a landscape reveals 
the action of glaciers in ages long passed. 


That Turner thought that this approach—I call it an approach, not 
a theory or a thesis—applied to the South, there can be no question. 
That he considered it, in itself, ‘‘a true interpretation of the develop- 
ment of the South,” or of any other section, for that matter, I seriously 
doubt. There was never anything final or dogmatic about Turner. He 
once said that “this paper makes no attempt to treat the subject ex- 
haustively; its aim is to call attention to the frontier as a fertile field 
for investigation and to suggest some of the problems which arise in 
connection with it.”*® But within those limits he did include the South- 
ern advances into the West without reservations of any kind. He men- 
tions the various frontier stages shown in Virginia and the Carolinas— 
trapper, herdsman, and exploitive farmer, and includes the fall line and 
the Southern mountains among the natural frontier boundaries that are 
to be noted. It was at Cumberland Gap that he took his station to 

15 Turner to Constance L. Skinner, March 18, 1922, “Notes Concerning my Correspon- 


dence with Frederick Jackson Turner," in Wisconsin Magazine of History (Menasha, Mad- 
ison, 1917-), XIX (1935), 91-103. 
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watch these stages moving, procession-like, into the interior. He notes 
the Western influence on Southern land legislation, religious develop- 
ments, and slavery attitudes, and climaxes his political discussion by as- 
serting that the West made Jefferson’s democracy into the national 
republicanism of Monroe and the democracy of Jackson—all three 
Southern men. He finds his best illustrations of sectionalism, produced 
by expansion, in the Southern colonies and states..° The Regulator 
movements in the Carolinas and the constitutional struggles in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina stand out in his pages as significant evidences 
of both the sectional and the democratic force of the West.’” 

In a second essay entitled “The Old West,’** Turner enlarges on 
these Southern applications. The Western angles of Bacon’s Rebellion 
and the early establishment up the James of Indian trading posts and 
forts, where “the warlike Christian man” was to be stationed, are a part 
of his picture of “the fighting frontier.” The “cow-drovers’ in the pied- 
mont, wandering from range to range, followed by the Scotch-Irish, 
German, Welsh, and English farmers, each group with its own peculiar 
brand of evangelical faith, the grasping speculator and the ever-present 
squatter help to form what he calls “the New Society”—more demo- 
cratic, more self-sufficing, more primitive and individualistic than that 
which had evolved out of Old World beginnings on the Atlantic coast. 

This new order in the Southern West created internal trade, raised 
the issues of nativism and lower standards of living, and set the old, on 
the coast, and the new, in the interior, in conflict over such questions as 
a broader franchise, a more equitable representation, a wider religious 
toleration, the use of slaves, and even the proper relations between the 
colonies and the Mother Country. Most certainly Turner found the 
Southern frontier significant and the early Southern Wests to reveal all 
the traits and to exercise all the influences which he had described as 
typical. 

Here were Old World patterns set down in a wilderness—a country- 
gentleman ideal, peculiar forms of local government—including as es- 

16 Turner, Frontier in American History, 29. 
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18 [bid., 67-125. 
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sentials the county court, the sheriff, and the county lieutenant, an estab- 
lished church, and a tradition to aristocracy. Here also were German, 
Scotch-Irish, and other groups with cultural patterns quite distinct. All 
had come to America—the first great West. All had been changed to 
some degree. The interplay of environment and institutions had given 
something new in temper as well as in practice which in the end made 
harmony between England and the colonies impossible. Europeans had 
become Americans. 

Further expansion into the interior had produced another social unit 
differing in turn from that on the coast. It too had found that the polit- 
ical ties which bound it to an older society gave less than satisfactory 
scope for development. The ending of primogeniture and entail, the 
broadening of religious freedom, the readjustment of representation 
and the franchise, and even the shifting of capitals to the westward, had 
all come in answer to its demands. The new Wests of the South had 
demonstrated both their differing character and their increasing power. 
They had also altered old practices and old institutions to the more 
simple requirements of the small-farming economy which they prac- 
ticed. The great piedmont region above the fall line, sweeping from 
Pennsylvania to Middle Georgia, formed a unity in itself as against the 
separate entities into which the coastal region was divided. In charac- 
teristics and attitudes it met all the Turner requirements. In course of 
development and in influence it provided a satisfactory case study for 


his approach. 


Up to this point, I take it, few would deny the value of the Turner 
“theories and studies” in making an approach to the “development of 
the South.” The process of change from old to new, and the section- 
alism produced by expansion and readjustment are fundamental to any 
clear understanding of the section. Even democracy, when understood 
as men of that day understood it—as a stirring for the recognition of 
new groups and rights—is clearly discernible; nationalism, in the sense 
of turning attention to native problems and seeking native answers to 
them, flavors the whole story. No historian, as far as I know, has ques- 
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tioned the value of the Turner approach to this period, or doubted the 
soundness of its conclusions. The real problem comes with the rise of 
the Cotton Kingdom. There conditions become so complex and tangled 
that even Turner himself seems to have been somewhat uncertain. Oth- 
ers have frankly denied the continuation of the Western process and 
viewed the entire South as a unique entity in the national pattern. 

Professor Frederic Logan Paxson is particularly emphatic on this 
point. He insists that because the plantation and Negro slavery played 
a part in the settlement of the Southwest the region forfeited its West- 
ern character and began “‘living in a new cycle.” “In the generation 
that ends at Gettysburg and Vicksburg,” he says, “the South ceased to 
be the West, and became enchained in a destiny of its own, in one of 
the great tragedies of social history.” Because it did not reproduce the 
pattern which was being worked out in the Northwest of the day, it did 
not stay “true to the American standard.’”** Other scholars, while not 
directly denying the validity of the Turner approach, have laid emphasis 
on other things and found other central themes in the Southern story. 
The late Ulrich Bonnell Phillips once argued that the race question gave 
unity to Southern history and declared that the determination to keep 
the section a white man’s country explained the larger course of devel- 
opments.” Another writer, trying to explain what makes the South 
Southern, has listed its weather, its English country-gentleman ideal, its 
Negroes, and its dominantly rural character as the essential ingredients. 
He has found its story from 1830 to 1861 to have been shaped primarily 
by the constant necessity of defending itself against a Northern crusade, 
launched first against slavery but later broadened out to include the 
whole Southern way of life.* The inference is that the frontier and 
the influences which it normally produced are lost in the struggle be- 
tween North and South. True, these sections did come to conflict over 
the matter of slavery in the new territories, but the contest in Kansas in 
the fifties was more a manifestation of hostilities already engendered 

19 Biederie. L. Paxson, When the West is Gone (New York, 1930), 63-65. 

20 Ulrich B. Phillips, “The Central Theme of Southern History,” in American Historical 


Review (New York, 1895-), XXXIV (1929), 30-43. 
21 Avery Craven, The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861 (University, La., 1939), Chap. J. 
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over other issues than a struggle over actual slavery expansion. There 
were only three slaves in Kansas in 1860. 

What then of the frontier theory in this period? Did it cease to 
apply? Did a factor which had been of such great significance in an 
earlier period cease to influence the course of development in this? If 
so the abolition charge that the ante-bellum South was thoroughly un- 
American had some foundation. 


To begin with, it should be understood that expansion of far greater 
proportions than the Old South had ever experienced went on in the 
period from 1820 to 1860. The pressure from wasted lands, failing 
markets, and unsatisfactory political conditions in the Eastern states was 
never so great. The lure of fresh lands, where cotton might grow and 
restore the failing fortunes of the section, was never quite so strong. 
Out of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Tennessee settlers poured 
into the Gulf region to push back quickly the forest and to establish a 
new order. From 1820 to 1830 Virginia’s rate of population increase 
fell from 3714 per cent to 1314 and in the next decade to less than 4 
per cent. Speakers told of “Vast regions, once the abode of a numer- 
ous population, of plenty, and of social happiness” now “‘re-committed 
to the forest’; of “tide[{s} of emigration . . . from all classes; as if 
the angel of desolation had cursed the land, and imbued the people 
with a hatred to the place of their nativity.” By 1850 nearly one third 
of the Virginia-born were living in other states.” 

North Carolina suffered even more. Her rate of population increase 
fell from 15 per cent in 1830 to 2.1 per cent in 1840 and it still stood 
under 15 per cent in 1860. “The Alabama fever” raged with great 
violence and carried off “vast numbers .. . of citizens.” “Anxiety 
and confusion” pervaded “all ranks of the people.”** Lands lost their 
value and poverty became universal. Only Connecticut in this era and 

22 Seventh Census of the United States: 1850, pp. 241 ff.; Farmers’ Register (Shell- 
banks, Petersburg, Va., 1833-1842), III] (1836), 685-89; II (1835), 762-64. 

28 Seventh Census .. . 1850, pp. 297 ff.; J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton (ed.), Papers of 
Thomas Ruffin, 4 vols. (Raleigh, 1918-1920), I, 193-95, 197-99; Guion G. Johnson, 


“Social Characteristics of Ante-Bellum North Carolina,” in North Carolina Historical Re- 
view (Raleigh, 1924-), VI (1929), 144-47. 
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Iowa in a later one have matched the contributions to the West made by 
the Old North State. 

The same story can be told for South Carolina and the older counties 
of Georgia and Tennessee. The first of these showed population gains 
of only 15 per cent in 1830 and of only 214 in 1850. In 1860 there 
were 193,000 South Carolina-born living outside the parent state as 
against 276,000 remaining at home. Forty per cent of her people had 
sought homes in the West. Men spoke of “the wilderness regaining 
her empire”; of “the once thriving planter . . . tearing himself from 
the scenes of his childhood, and the bones of his ancestors, to seek in 
the wilderness” the things not to be found at home.” 

The Southwest, meanwhile, grew in direct proportion to these losses. 
From 1830 to 1840 Alabama increased its whites by 76 per cent and 
its Negroes by 114; Mississippi, its whites by 154 per cent and its Ne- 
groes by 197. The actual gains in Alabama were ten times those of Vir- 
ginia and twenty times those of South Carolina. And this was but the 
beginning of a great westward sweep that would follow the Gulf to the 
Mexican border and across it and reach north and west to Arkansas. 
The south central states, as a whole, grew three times as fast in the 
1830's as did the Old South and by 1850 outnumbered the parent states 
by over 300,000, having added a million and a quarter in the last dec- 
ade alone. As early as 1834 they were producing the bulk of the cot- 
ton crop and had begun their economic domination of the whole sec- 
tion.” 

This advance had all the characteristics usually ascribed to the west- 
ward movement. There were distinct stages which in turn conformed 
to the accepted patterns. Trappers and traders from the Old South had 
entered the Indian country well before the Revolution and had opened 
the ways through which others were to follow. Furs and skins became 
an essential part of the Southern surplus which went out from Rich- 
mond and Charleston to the world. Trade contacts altered Indian soci- 


24 Seventh Census... 1850, pp. 333 ff., 353 ff., 533 ff.; Congressional Debates, 22 
Cong., 1 Sess., 80-81 (January 16, 1832). 

25 Thomas P. Abernethy, T’be Formative Period in Alabama, 1815-1828 (Montgomery, 
1922); Frederick J. Turner, The United States, 1830-1850 (New York, 1935), 213-15; 
id., The Rise of the New West, 1819-1829 (New York, 1906), 47. 
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ety, threw the tribes into international alliances, and produced a group 
of half-breed leaders hardly equalled for diplomatic ability in the Amer- 
ican story.” The frontier pressure against these tribes lifted military 
leaders, like Andrew Jackson, to national importance and forced the 
development of the nation’s final Indian policy of removal and “perma- 
nent” reservations across the Mississippi River. It would be difficult 
to find a more typical frontier attitude and action against the red man 
than that revealed by the Georgians in the 1820's.” 

There was also a Southern pastoral stage. John G. W. de Brahm 
described it in the back country of the Carolinas just before the Revolu- 
tion. He told of great herds of cattle sent down into Georgia, there to 
be herded and driven from range to range by cowpen keepers “‘like an- 
cient Patriarchs or modern Bedowins.” Roundups and brandings, ex- 
pert horsemen, and the whole paraphernalia of the cattle trade! A 
generation later cowmen were all along the borders of the Indian coun- 
try awaiting the departure of the tribes for the West but not hesitating, 
in the face of government agreements with the Indians, to pasture their 
cattle on the Indian lands.” The Oklahoma “Sooner” was in the 
making. 

By the 1840’s the cowboys had reached the piney-woods section of 
Mississippi, where, mounted on their “low built, shaggy, but muscular 
and hardy horses of that region, and armed with rawhide whips . 


and sometimes with a catching rope or lasso . . . . They scour[ed} 
the woods . . . sometimes driving a herd of a thousand heads to the 
peal”? 


The cattle days in Louisiana and Texas are better known but some- 
how it has not occurred to the historian that this stage of frontier devel- 
opment had its best expression in the South, developed its important 


26 Verner W. Crane, The Southern Frontier, 1670-1732 (Durham, 1928), 108-36, 
254-80. 

27 Ulrich B. Phillips, Georgia and State Rights (Washington, 1902), 39-86. 

28 Plowdon C. J. Weston (ed.), Documents Connected with the History of South Caro- 
lina (London, 1856), 200. 

29 Franklin L. Riley (comp.), “Autobiography of Gideon Lincecum,” in Mississippi 
Historical Society, Publications (Oxford, etc., 1897-1914; Centenary Series, 1916-1925), 
VIII (1904), 443-65. 

80 J, F. H. Claiborne, “A Trip through the Piney Woods,” /bid., IX (1906), 521. 
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features there, and passed out of the South into the plains west, with 
which it is usually associated, with only slight changes in its character.** 

The mining stage also had its place in the Southern advance. A rfe- 
cent writer has told of the “gold fever” which began to “rage” in North 
Carolina in 1825. Travelers reported hearing “scarce anything . 
except gold”; of “bankrupts . . . restored to affluence and paupers 
turned to nabobs.” ‘The prospector” became “‘a distinct race’’ and the 
population ‘round about “‘agonized under the increased and increasing 
fever for gold.” Prospectors rushed about in quicksilver fashion from 
diggings to diggings, boom towns rose and fell, and “the state of mor- 
als” became “deplorably bad.’’*? ‘There is, in fact, little in the picture 
of the mining rushes which took place in North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama in this period to distinguish them in temper or in character 
from those on other frontiers in other sections. 

Nor did the early agricultural groups differ from those who in this 
period were pushing their way into the Old Northwest. The pioneer- 
ing activities of Gideon Lincecum,’ which began in Georgia just after 
the American Revolution and ended in Texas before the Civil War, 
might, with local variations, have been duplicated on the crest of any 
other frontier rolling westward. His grandfather had been killed by 
the Indians in North Carolina during the Revolution. His father, after 
a turn at Indian fighting, had spent some ten years farming about in 
different parts of the Georgia uplands, raising the first crop of cotton 
ever grown in that part of the state. He had accumulated property rap- 
idly. Cotton brought high prices. But the West lured. Tennessee of- 
fered greater opportunities. Three times just after 1800 he started for 
that state with his family now augmented by a parcel of Negroes. Each 
time, however, after a stop on the way to raise a crop, he turned back 


81 Little is said of Texas, the most “Western” of the Southern states, in this paper. She 
entered the picture rather late but she was ready for secession with the other cotton states 
early in 1861. Texas was, therefore, Southern by the final test. Her Western character and 
spirit, on the other hand, were always so marked that writers on Western history have 
given her ample recognition and space. In spite of both slavery and the plantation system, 
no one has dared to suggest that she ever ‘ceased to be Western.” The same holds for 
Arkansas. For that reason emphasis is here laid on the states east of the Mississippi. 

82 Fletcher M. Green, “Gold Mining: A Forgotten Industry of Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina,” in North Carolina Historical Review, XIV (1937), 1-19, 135-55. 

88 Riley (comp.), “Autobiography of Gideon Lincecum,” in loc. cit., 443-519. 
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and at last settled down on the Georgia frontier to await the removal 
of the Muskogee Indians and the opening of their lands to settlement. 

In these years the boy Gideon had learned to gather cotton and had 
spent a few months in the rude frontier schools. He now left home, 
clerked and farmed, studied medicine by reading a few books, and then 
got married. He showed evety prospect of becoming a successful 
farmer until the Alabama fever caught him. Then, not waiting even to 
harvest his crop, he set out again with his father to seek a new home in 
a new wilderness. He paused for a season with the cattle men on the 
Okmulgee and then made his way through five hundred miles of forest 
to the little log town of Tuscaloosa. Two or three times later he moved 
on, keeping in the vanguard of settlement, sawing lumber, trading with 
the Indians, practicing medicine, and planting cotton. In 1834 he made 
a trip to Texas and after a few years longer in Mississippi moved there 
to end his days as a planter. 

Gideon could hardly qualify as “the man of capital and enterprise” 
in the Turner picture, but he eminently fits the role of “the first agricul- 
tural pioneer.” He presents sharp contrast to the wealthy and energetic 
Thomas Dabney, who, finding his lands worn in old Virginia, picked 
up his whole plantation establishment and purchased four thousand 
acres of land from lesser men in Mississippi in the same year that Gid- 
eon was looking toward Texas. Gideon was the South’s pioneer farmer 
—the exploiter of the soil’s first wealth. Dabney represented the final 
purchaser—the man of wealth who brought “extensive” culture and 
permanent settlement. The two types taken together with the great 
body of farmers in between who were less restless than the one and less 
permanent than the other, complete an agricultural sequence which sat- 
isfies every requirement of the frontier process. The final pattern was 
not that reached in the Northwest but we should remember that Tur- 
ner’s emphasis was on change, not on some fixed type of change. ‘Too 
long have scholars viewed the plantation as an anachronism in frontier 
development. It was, in fact, nothing more than the Southern expres- 
sion of “capital and enterprise” in agriculture and it no more upset the 
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normal frontier process than did the bonanza farmers of the Northwest 
or the capitalist on the timber, cattle, or mining frontiers. 

It should also be noticed that the flavor and practice of this great 
Southern West was thoroughly normal. Nor did they change any more 
rapidly than in any other West. “Flush days” in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi were the rule.°* Speculation drove land prices up to as high as 
$70 an acre and pushed interest rates to from 40 to 50 per cent. Bank- 
ing wrote new chapters even in frontier financial history and left debts 
unpaid even to this day.*° Opportunity made liars out of honest men. 
One of them wrote home to Virginia in July, 1835, declaring that the 
weather in central Alabama was never more than warm and that the 
nights were so cool that he always slept under a blanket.” A New Or- 
leans newspaper described the period as one in which the people were 
“drunk with success.” “The poor man of yesterday was worth his thou- 
sands today; and the beggar of the morning retired to his straw pallet 
at night, burdened with the cares of a fortune acquired between the ris- 
ing and the setting of the sun.’”** A visitor to the Louisiana metropolis 
in 1833 wrote: “There is a hurry, a ‘rush’ among all classes of people 
here, that I have not seen in so great a degree, elsewhere. It looks al- 
most like intrusion to detain any one upon matters unconnected with 
ordinary business-pursuits.”*° 

A Natchez citizen unblushingly complained of a sprained wrist and 
a dislocated thumb resulting from “‘a hard fought battle with Mr. Dan- 
iel Hickey, whose Eyes by the Bye I completely closed.”*° In March, 
1856, the editor of an Alabama paper wrote that guns and pistols were 
being “‘fired in and from the alleys and streets of the town . . . until 
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it is hardly safe to go from house to house.’”* In the same year this 
paper carried a card for weeks offering a reward of $500 for the arrest 
of the “party” who on several occasions had shot at the signer through 
the Cahaba hotel window.” A city ordinance in Jacksonville, in the 
same state, prohibited the shooting of guns or pistols within two hun- 
dred yards of a dwelling. A schedule of fines for fights published in 
the Moulton Democrat in 1857 listed fist fights at from five to ten dol- 
lars, fights with sticks at twice as much, those with dirks at from twenty 
to thirty dollars, and those with bowie knives or pistols at from thirty 
to fifty dollars.** In twenty-three months of 1859-1860 the New Or- 
leans chief of police arrested 62 persons for murder; 146 for stabbing 
with intent to murder; 734 for assault with deadly weapons; 42 for 
arson; 44 for burglary; 53 for highway robbery; 2,148 for larceny; 232 
for swindling; 2,110 as suspicious characters; 47,403 for assault and bat- 
tery, threats, and miscellaneous transgressions.** 

Conduct along other lines revealed the same frontier temper. A vis- 
itor in Georgia just after the Revolution described the people as “ ‘the 
most prophane, blasphemous set . . . I ever heard of.’” She de- 
clared that she had seen groups of from fourteen to sixteen hundred 
assembled for public business “ ‘and perhaps not one in fifty but what 
we call fighting drunk.’’’* Seargent Prentiss, writing of Mississippi in 
the early 1830's, said that “intemperance, skepticism, profaneness,[ and] 
gambling” were “‘sadly prevalent.’*° An Alabama obituary praised the 
deceased for “honesty and integrity . . . when sober,” and Ingra- 
ham declared that whiskey was the favorite beverage of the Mississippi 
yeoman, “‘present{ed]} to the stranger with one hand, while they give 
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him a chair with the other.’** Reuben Davis admitted that his people 
“drank hard, swore freely, and were utterly reckless of consequences 
when their passions were aroused,” but insisted that they were sober, 
reverent, and industrious. His version of the Mississippian’s creed is as 
good a statement of the frontiersman’s social attitudes as can be found: 

A man ought to fear God, and mind his business. He should be respectful and 
courteous to all women; he should love his friends and hate his enemies. He 
should eat when he was hungry, drink when he was thirsty, dance when he was 
merry, vote for the candidate he likes best, and knock down any man who ques- 
tioned his right to these privileges.‘ 

Religious expression in the early Southern West was also of the fron- 
tier brand. The itinerant preacher usually pioneered the way for the 
different evangelical denominations. The wanderings and deeds of a 
Lorenzo Dow in Mississippi differ little in essential detail from those of 
a Peter Cartwright in Ulinois.°° Both of these men would have agreed 
with the Georgian, who a few years earlier insisted that ‘‘larnin’” made 
the preachers “proud and worldly” and that frontiersmen wanted “‘none 
of your new-fangled, high-flying preaching.’”** Camp meetings flour- 
ished down to 1860 and men and women “‘got religion” after desperate 
struggles with the Lord and an undue amount of noise. A contempo- 
tary description of how Methodism won its way in the region would ap- 
ply to all other denominations: “It lodged roughly, and it fared scan- 
tily. It tramped up muddy ridges, it swam or forded rivers to the waist; 
it slept on leaves or raw deer-skin, and pillowed its head on saddle- 
bags; it bivouacked among wolves or Indians . . . but it throve.”* 

The same frontier flavor characterized other lines of activity. Robert 
J. Walker and his Mississippi colleagues openly checked the bidding on 
government lands in the interest of their speculations and an auc- 
tioneer in Alabama would ‘frequently stop crying the land” to suggest 
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that buyers compromise and “quit fooling away your money.”* It was 
an Alabama Senator who insisted that the squatters on the public do- 
main were not “violators of the laws, and trespassers” but “meritorious 
individuals, because they have been the pioneers to all the new settle- 
ments in the West and Southwest.” 

Nor was democracy lacking. Thomas Dabney met sharp resentment 
when he attended the house-raising with his slaves in Mississippi and 
when he used them to help get a sick neighbor’s cotton out of the grass. 
He was told that if he “had taken hold of a plough and worked” by the 
side of the unfortunate man all would have been well but to sit on his 
horse and direct Negroes was offensive even to those whose fields were 
benefited.** The same democratic spirit was shown in the constitutions 
of these Western states. In Alabama, Arkansas, and Texas all male 
white citizens were granted the right to vote and hold office without 
property or religious restrictions. In Mississippi where taxes or militia 
service was at first required for voting and the possession of property 
and religious faith for officeholding, a second constitution in 1832 wiped 
these out and added a most emphatic statement regarding the equality 
of all men.” 

This democratic flavor did not disappear in the ante-bellum period. 
The coming of the plantation crowded it aside only to about the same 
degree that economic and social maturity weakened frontier democracy 
in the North. Even in 1849 Albert Gallatin Brown could still win wide 


approval in Mississippi by the boast of being “ ‘entirely a self-made 
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man’ ” and by accepting “‘every respectable man as his equal.” When 
the good Dr. Duncan threatened to leave the South in 1860 because he 
could not approve of secession, the Natchez Free Trader informed him 
that 

brains, not money; principles, not accidental position, rule the people of the 
South. England is the appropriate place for nabobs, where men bow humbly 
before Gessler’s cap of money, and where lords are invested with every ‘virtue 
under heaven.”’ But in the Southern States, men who make 4000 bales of cotton 
and own 500 negroes have not the influence on that account as the humblest 
mechanic who advocates correct principles. 

A correspondent of this paper a decade earlier had insisted that the 
safety of the section lay with “her mechanics, her laborers, and her in- 
dependence but not rich planters.”** Evidently common men still be- 
lieved in equality. 

It might be possible also, I think, to show that slavery itself was af- 
fected by the move into the West. Just as the restless, nonconforming 
whites tended to get beyond the “hedge” and to drift ultimately to the 
West, so the rebellious, unsettled Negro found himself sold “down 
river.” In early Western states the runaway advertisements in the news- 
papers are more numerous, the number of Negroes whose backs are 
scarred, ears cropped, and breasts branded much greater, indicating, I 
suggest, not only harder tasks to be performed in the wilderness, and a 
greater amount of homesickness, but also a habit of running away of 
long standing. Certainly there were more cases of assault on overseers 
and masters by slaves, more murders and, in turn, more lynchings of 
Negroes in the newer states than in the older ones. Slavery was less 
diffused, and the masters, as one slave complained, “more pushing.” 
Paternalism weakened and the number of slaves whom the master had 
raised grew smaller. Talk of emancipation was seldom indulged in; 
the West gave the institution a new hold on the section.” 

It has been assumed by historians that truly Western conditions ex- 
isted in the Southern region only in a very early period and that they 
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passed abruptly with the coming of the plantation system. From that 
time forward, they say, all that was Western ceased to exist. ‘The 
South” came into being. In a recent textbook on the West in American 
history, Dan E. Clark insists that “the concentration on cotton produc- 
tion, with its accompaniment of slave labor, halted the process of fron- 
tier development that was normal in other sections.” The “Old South- 
west”’ knew the “backwoods pioneer” who “came and went as in other 
sections of the West,” and the “small farmers” who enlarged the clear- 
ings. “But here the similarity ended. The cotton planters appeared 
upon the scene.” Lands were exploited by a single crop and then aban- 
doned while the planters moved on to newer regions, there to repeat the 
same process over and over again. ‘This procedure, says Professor 
Clark, prevented the completion of the cycle described by J. M. Peck in 
his A New Guide for Emigrants to the West. It missed the last stage 
in which “men of capital and enterprise” came, bought out the earlier 
settlers (who, by the way, had cleared the land) and began the develop- 
ment of towns, substantial buildings, ‘extensive fields, orchards, gar- 
dens, colleges and churches” and indulged in ‘“‘broadclothes, leghorns, 
crapes and all the refinements, luxuries, elegancies, frivolities and fash- 
ions . . . in vogue.” 

Such an interpretation, and Clark is only the last to repeat it, fur- 
nishes only another illustration of the matchless efficiency of abolition 
propaganda. Historians are still repeating its charges. As a matter of 
fact the planter and the order which he established meet every require- 
ment of the Peck formula from men “of capital and enterprise’ to the 
“frivolities and fashions.” Wheat was as much a single crop in the 
Northwest as cotton was in the Southwest and gave a depletion of soils 
which varied only as rainfall and character of sod formation differed. 
Every student of American agricultural history agrees on that point. 
Furthermore, the timber, mineral, or grass regions in the Northwest 
were treated in like fashion. There was nothing unique about what 
happened under cotton. Nor did the yeoman farmers cease to exist in 
the Lower South when a handful of planters settled among them. That 
class—and it did not differ in any essential way from the prosperous 
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farming class of the Northwest—constituted an overwhelming majority 
in every Southwestern state to 1860 and increased its acreage and own- 
etship throughout the ante-bellum period. 

Furthermore, as nearly as can be determined, the great majority of 
planters in any given “black belt” were self-made men who achieved 
their planter status in a single lifetime. In the few regions studied it 
appears that a majority developed on the spot or came from older West- 
ern regions and did not migrate with plantations full-blown from the 
Atlantic seaboard. A more democratic story does not appear in Ameri- 
can history than that offered by the rise of the planter and his large- 
scale effort in the Southwest. It is a story of hard-working pioneers 
who bought and sold land, moved along with population streams, and 
at last “made,” as they described it, in some favorable corner. The 
number who had inherited capital and who brought “great resources” 
with them to the third stage of this West was no greater than that 
which came to the Northwest of the same period. 

As to the rise of greater complexity in specialized services and in 
urban centers, it might be suggested that each plantation, something of 
a town in itself, supplied artisans, industrial laborers, and sometimes 
even “social workers,” while Memphis, New Orleans, Mobile, and a 
sufficient number of inland towns furnished the commercial, financial, 
and professional groups. A closer study of the plantation system shows 
that planters often built their houses in village fashion and actually 
lived as urban dwellers. The plantation did not always scatter popu- 
lation. In fact, every significant feature of the third “normal western 
stage’ was here to be found. It differed from that of the Northwest 
only as one West had a right to differ from another. 

Thus both in detail and in flavor here was a new West. In essential 
qualities and temper it differed little from the other Wests of the day 
and offered the usual contrasts with the older areas from which it had 
sprung. It was Southern; yet it was thoroughly Western. Its institu- 
tions—political, economic, and social—were those of the Old South— 
the emphasis on county government and officials, the plantation and 
Negro slavery to a degree, the tradition to aristocracy. Yet the tone 
and outlook was as Western as that of Illinois—a bit more of indi- 
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vidualism and equality among men; more of waste and extravagance 
in the spending of Nature’s gifts, more of optimism and more of re- 
sentment of privileges. Contemporaries recognized the differences and 
thought of the Cotton Kingdom as something quite distinct. 

Furthermore the region early and late showed a mind of its own in 
regard to national policies. While the opposition to tariffs in principle 
and practice was general, the region staunchly supported Andrew Jack- 
son in his stand against nullification. The offer of “treasure and blood” 
to ‘‘preserve inviolate our Constitution and our Union” made by an 
Alabama meeting, seems to have expressed the feelings of a great 
majority of the people. On land legislation, representatives of the 
Western Cotton Kingdom, such as Albert G. Brown, Clement Clay, 
Franklin Plummer, William R. Smith, Felix McConnell, and W. R. W. 
Cobb, were as staunch supporters of pre-emption and homestead bills 
as could be found in all the West. Most of them retained their liberal 
attitudes until well into the 1850’s. And what is more significant, they 
were as sharply arrayed against the Old South in their land principles 
as they were against New England itself. For example: When a home- 
stead bill came up for vote in the House, May 12, 1852, thirty-five rep- 
resentatives from the slaveholding states voted in its favor. Thirty of 
these were from the West. Of the thirty-four votes cast in opposition 
by the section, twenty-eight were from the seaboard. When the Senate 
refused to consider homestead legislation, February 21, 1853, twenty of 
the thirty-three senators who helped to block the bill were from the 
slaveholding states. Only three of them came from the new Southwest. 
Even in 1860, Brown of Mississippi could support homesteads with the 
declaration that he favored “land to the landless and homes to the 
homeless” regardless of whether they lived in the North or in the 
South. 

East-West differences, moreover, were sometimes hidden by the 
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gtowing North-South hostility. The expansionist attitude of the South- 
west under the pressure for a united front quickly overcame a disposi- 
tion on the part of the older Southern states to think in terms of land 
and labor competition, and carried the section into the Texas-Mexican 
controversy almost as a unit. After a time another influence tended to 
obscure intra-Southern differences. The increase of political strength 
and economic resources through cotton gave the Gulf states increasing 
influence in the slavery struggle and added something more of ag- 
gtessiveness and self-confidence to the Southern position. Then men 
talked of “The Cotton Kingdom” as though it constituted the whole 
South. They ignored dissenting voices. Only the Cotton Kingdom 
mattered. It thus came about that “King Cotton Diplomacy” was to 
have been the key to Southern success under Jefferson Davis of Mis- 
sissippi. 


It might thus appear that the Turner approach has a considerably 
wider application to the ante-bellum South than has usually been sup- 
posed. The course of developments was so orthodox that one may 
well pause in wonderment at the almost total neglect of its story in 
volumes dealing with ‘““The West in American History.” Yet the rea- 
sons both for neglect and for the shifting of emphasis to other factors 
are not difficult to understand. In the first place, the process of evolu- 
tion from simplicity to complexity which Turner described never went 
beyond the agricultural stage in the South. The country-gentleman 
ideal, the development of peculiar marketing arrangements, and the 
presence of Negro slavery on plantations, checked the development of 
towns, factories, and industrial captains. The Old South and the Lower 
South, in spite of efforts to alter the situation, formed a rural-agricul- 
tural interest to the outbreak of the War between the States. 

Added to this, the slavery controversy emphasized likenesses, not dif- 
ferences, between the old and the new portions of the South. Faced by 
critics from the outside who called slaveholding a crime and slave- 
holders, criminals, the whole South moved from resentment to fear. 
The race question came to form a bond of unity between planter and 
poor white, between the man from Virginia and the man from Texas. 
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The enormous variations, produced by major physical divisions, differ- 
ing times and sources of settlement, competing economic interests, etc., 
were lost in a common fear of losing the white man’s heritage. Section- 
alism had characterized the early history of the South. Sectional differ- 
ences of equal proportions now existed in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas, and the foundations for sharp cleavage between 
the Old South and the Gulf states were ever-present and often active. 
Yet in spite of this, the force of the urban-industrial aggressions, soon 
reinforced by the attack on slavery, pounded these divergent Southern 
units into what appeared to be a great and distinct section. The normal 
working out of the Western process was thus hidden under a whole set 
of artificial creations, and the great American West, North and South, 
bound together by the Mississippi River system, split unnaturally into 
two parts. East and West on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line 
were forced into combinations with units which would normally have 
been their rivals. The West, therefore, ceased to act as a distinct unit 
in balancing national life, and failed to make its usual contribution to 
nationalism and democracy. What that cost the nation and its future 
no One can say. 

Civil war came and ended. Propaganda and bloodshed added their 
part to sectional hatred. Reconstruction deepened the courses already 
sharply cut between the sections. Yet the Confederacy, with its capital 
moved to Richmond, was scarcely able to hold together even in war 
days, and the so-called “Copperhead” movement in the Northwest con- 
stantly threatened the security of Lincoln’s government. And when the 
war and its aftermath had been over long enough to again permit pas- 
sion to yield to interest, the major truth which stared the American 
people in the face was that the urban-industrial Northeast had emerged 
triumphant over all rural-agricultural rivals, and had begun an alliance 
with the Bourbon elements in the older Southern states for the expan- 
sion of their capital and influence to that region. Cotton and wheat 
farmers of the prewar Wests, North and South, might, hereafter, pro- 
test but the power to change things, as earlier Wests had done, had for- 
ever passed. That may some day be considered one of America’s 


greatest tragedies. 


